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now know was certainly wrong. From the first to last page of
his apology of misery there is no single constructive suggestion
for research nor hint of the scientific curiosity which we find
in the pages of Graunt and Petty. Further attention to the sub-
stance of the Malthusian apology is unprofitable. In the second
edition Malthus introduced a host of qualifications and negations
to meet the criticisms which greeted the first. So most of his
statements can be offset with others in the contrary sense, and
when his disciples fall back from this line of defence they can
reinforce their faith by the assurance that Malthus was less con-
cerned to demonstrate fact than to disclose a "tendency." If the
word tendency has any use in genuine science, it is to describe
something that can be made to happen by isolating the appropriate
situation. Apparently the disciples of Malthus think that what
Malthus described would happen if they did not practise what
Malthus presumably scheduled as "vice." The evidence marshalled
by Carr Saunders leads one to doubt whether a situation described
by the arithmetical jingle of the gloomy parson has any basis in
recorded experience of human societies.

As phlogistonism failed to meet the social needs dictated by
expanding chemical industry, current events are now compelling
us to take up the problems^of political arithmetic where Petty
left them. Contrary to everything Malthus taught, productivity
has increased beyond the most optimistic forecast of Robert Owen,
while the rate of reproduction in all highly industrialized coun-
tries of the West has steadily declined. Since the rate of repro-
duction has sunk below the limit compatible with continued
survival in many countries, the problem of how to arrest further
decline has become, as Shelborne would say, "a matter of govern-
ment and the greatness of the people."

As soon as you ask yourself what would have to be done to increase,
diminish, or maintain at some fixed level the population of a
community you discover that you need to know a host of different
things which would not occur to you if you set yourself the more
general question, "How do populations grow?" The objection
commonly raised to this reorientation of social studies is that men